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unable to grasp the most rudimentary information. His
native dullness was made unpleasant and aggressive by a
combative disposition. He was constantly trying to prove
to his exasperated teachers that he knew what he did not
know. He was almost twenty-five years of age when he
reached the Institute and entered the lowest primary
grade. He had the greatest difficulty in passing any
examinations and never succeeded in passing all that were
required. Motions were constantly made and passed
in faculty meetings to drop Tate, and were as constantly
vetoed by Mr. Washington on the plea of giving him one
more chance. Finally when Tate's time to graduate
came the teachers in a body protested against giving him
a diploma. Mr. Washington argued that a man who had
made all the sacrifices Tate had made at his age to stay
in school, a man who had worked early and late in fair
weather and foul for the school, a man who had stuck to
his task in the face of repeated failures and discourage-
ments, had in him something better than the mere ability
to pass examinations. Through Mr. Washington's inter-
cession for him Tate got his diploma. The next day Mr.
Washington had him employed to take charge of the
school's piggery. Because of his hard, conscientious,
and effective work in this capacity he was afterward
recommended to the United States Department of Agri-
culture at Washington as the proper man to take charge
of the United States demonstration work in Macon
County, Ala. Tate proved to be one of the Govern-
ment's most successful demonstration agents. He is
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